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FROM THOMSON’S HYMN ON A REVIEW OF 
THE SEASONS. 
Nature, attend! join every livigg soul, 
Beneati the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! ‘To Him, ye vocal glades, 
Breathe soft; whose spirit in your freshness breathes: 
Oh talk of him in solitary glooms! ; ; 
Where, o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religioys,awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note.is heard afar, ‘. 
Who sheke the astonish’d world, lift high to heaven 
Th’ impetuous song, and wiitim you rag 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye ‘trembling ri 
And let me catch itas Pmuse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound; tue 


Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze , se. 
Along the vale; ana thou, majestic main; 
A secret world of wonders in_ thyself, 


Sound His stupendous praise, Whose great voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall. : 
Soft—roll your insence herbs, and fruitsand flowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him; whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes'you,-and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forest bend, ye harvests wave, Him; » 
Breathe your still song into the yeaper’s heart, . , 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon, ‘ 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep | . 
Unconcious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean round; 
On nature write with every beam His praise. 
The thunder rolls; be hush’d the prostrate world, 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills; ye mossy rocks, 
Retain the sound: the broad responsive lowe, 
Ye valleys raise; for the great Shepherd reigns, 
And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 


From the German of Korner. 
A GHOST STORY. 


THE HARP. 

The secretary and his young wife were, yet, 
in the gay and glittering spring of life. Neither 
interest nor a mere passing inclinaticn had 
united them. No; love, ardent, long-tired 
love, had been the seal of their union. They 
had early become acquainted with each oth- 
ers’ sentiments; but the delay of Sellner’s 
preferment had constrained him to put off the 
completion of his wishes. At length he re- 
ceived his appointment, and the next Sunday 
he led his true love, as his wife, to his new 
dwelling. After the long and constrained days 
of congratulation and of family festivals, they 
could, at length, enjoy the fair evening in cor- 
dial solitude, undisturbed by any third per- 
son. Plans for their future life, Sellner’s flute, 
and Josepha’s harp, filled up those hours, 
which only appeared too short for the lovers; 
and the sweet harmony of their tones was to 
them a fair prelude of their future days. One 


| 


erening they had enjoyed themselves so long | 


sician. Hecame, treated the matter asa tri- 
fle, and promised that she would be better in 
the morning. But, after an extremely rest- 
less night, during which she was constantly 
delirious, the physician found poor Josepha in 
a state which had all the symptoms of strong 
nervous fever. He employed all the proper 
means, but Josepha’s illness got Cuily worse. 
ny the 9th day, Jysepha herself felt that 
hg@"weak nerves would no longer sustain this 
alady; indeed, the physician had already 
mentioned it to Sellner before. She knew, 
herself, that her last hour was come, and with 
tranquil resignation she awaited her fate. 

‘*Dear Edward,” said she to her husband, 
as she drew him for the last time to her breast, 
‘with deep regret do I leave this fair earth, 
in which I have found thee, and found true 
happiness, in thy love; but now I may no long- 
er remain happy in thine arms, yet shall Jo- 
sepha’s love still hover o’er thee, as thy good 
angel, until we meet again on high!” 

Having said this, she sank back, and fell 
asleep forever! It was nine o’clock. in the 
morning. What Sellner suffered was inex- 
pressible; he strugled long for life; the shock 
had destroyed his health; and when, after 
many weeks’ illness, he recovered, there Was 
no more the strength of youth in his lims; he 
sank into a hellow melancholy, and evidently 
faded away. A deep sadness took the place of 
his despair, and a silent sorrow hallowed the 
memory of his beloved! He had Josepha’s 
chamber left in the same state in which’ it 
was before her death. On a work table.lay 


her needle-work, and in the corner was her} 


harp, silent and untouched. Every evening 
did Sellner go on a pilgrimage to the sanctu- 
ary of his love, took his flute, leaned, as in the 
past times of his happiness, on the window, 
and breathed in mournful tones his regret for 
the beloved shade. 

Once he stood thus, lost in fancy, in Jose- 
pha’s chamber. A clear moonlight night 
wafted to him its gentle breezes through the 


open window, and, from a neighboring castle | 


tower, the watchman called the hour of nine 
—the harp woke its tones again, as if swept 
by the breath of a spirit Strangely surpris- 
cd, he let his flute be still, and with it ceased 
the echoofthe harp. He Sang now with deep 
emotion Josepha’s favorite‘air; and louder and 
stronger did the strings 1espond the melody, 
while their tones accorded in perfect union! 
He sank in joyous emotion onthe earth, and 
spread his arms to embrace the beloved shade. 
Suddenly he felt himself breathed on_as if by 
the warm breath of spring, and a pale and 
glimmering light over him! Strongly inspired 
he called out,— 

«<1 know thee, beloved shade of my sainted 
Josepha! Thou didst promise to hover o’er 


with their music, that Josepha began to com- jme with thy love, and that promise thou hast 


plain of the headache. 


the morning trom her anxious consort, and at 


first unimportant attack of fever was, by the /flute: and the 


excitement of the music, and the exe 
the mind, the more 
her youth, suffered much from weak nerves. 
She now concealed it no longer from her hus- 
band, but anxiously sent Seliner after a phy- 


pial th She had concealed an | fylfilled. 
indisposition which she had experienced in|m - lips: I feel myself embraced by thy glory 


I feel thy breath—thy kisses on 
$9? 


With deeper bliss he seized, anew, the 
harp sounded again, but yet 


- rtion of lower and lower, until its whispers dissolved 
increased, as she had, from | jn distant and indistinct sounds! 
Sellner’s whole faculties were powerfully | 


feverish dreams the whispers of the harp yet 
called on him again. He awoke late, and har- 
assed with the phantasies of the night, he felt 
his whole being wonderously affected; and a 
voice was alive in him, which was the antici- 
‘pation of a speedy dissolution,and which indi- 
cated the victory of the soul over the body. 
‘With infinite desire he awaited the evening 
and passed it in Josepha’s chamber. 

| He had already lulled himself into a sweet 
‘dream by means of his flate, when it struck 
ynine—and scarcely had the last stroke of the 
clock echoed, when the harp began to sound 
softly, until at length it vibrated in full cord. 
'As his flute ceased, the spirit-tones ceased 
|with it; the pale and glimmering light flew 
over him again, and in his bliss he could only 
utter the words, 

** Josepha! Josepha! take me to thy faithful 
breast!” 

For the present, the harp took leave with 
light and trembling tones, till its whispers 
again were lost in low and trembling sounds! 

Strangely affected by the occurrences of 
the evening, Sellner, as before, tottered back 
to his chamber. His faithful servant was 
alarmed with the appearance of his master, 
and hastened, notwithstanding his orders to 
the contrary, to the physician, who was at 
the same time, an old friend of Sellner’s. He 
found him with an attack of fever of the same 
symptoms as Josepha had, but of far stronger 
kind. ‘Lhe fever increased considerably, 
throughout the night, during which he con- 
tinually raved of Josepha and of the harp.— 
\In the morning he was more composed; for 
the great struggle was over,and he felt clear- 
ly that his dissolution was at hand, though the 
'physician did not perceive it. 

The patient disclosed to his friend what had 
taken place on both evenings; and no opposi- 
tion of the cool-minded man could bring him 
from his opinion. As the evening came on,he 
grew yet weaker, and begged, with trembling 
voice, to be carried to Josepha’s chamber.—- 
With infinite serenity he ga- 
,zed around, hailed his fair recollections with 
silent tears, and spoke calmly, but firmly, of 
jthe hour of nine, as the time of his death.— 
| The decisive moment approached, and he de- 
sired all to quit his chamber, after he had bid 
\them farewell, except the physician, whe 
persisted in remaining. The ninth hour at 
\length sounded hollow from off the castle tow- 


| This was done. 


jer. Sellner’s face was transformed, and a 
strong impulse glowed on his pallid counte- 
jnance! 


| ‘** Josepha,” he cried, as if impelled by 
|Heaven, ‘Josepha, hail me yet once more en 
;|my departure, that I may feel thee near, and 
overcome death by thy love!” 
| Then rang the strings of the harp in tones 
‘loud and brilliant as the songs of victory, ang 
over the departing one waved a glimmering 
light! 
| **IT come! Icome!” he said, and sunk back, 
istruggling for life. 

Yet lower and lower rang the tones of the 
harp, his last strength was now exhausted by 


excited by the apparation of this evening: he. convulsion, and - he departed the harp strings 
threw himself, restless, on his bed, and in his| broke at once, as if torn by a spirit’s hand. 
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THE RED ROVER. 


THE ARIEL. 


|Lord diu’n' speedily regenerate the service, 


We insert this week, one of the most interesting |by building more comfortable vessels, the na- 


scenes in this popular novel of Mr. Cooper. Wilder, 
first lieutenant of the Rover, had been sent on board 
of her by the captain of the Dart, a British ship cruis- 


ing in search of the Rover, as a spy, in order, when the | 


Dart hove in sight, to inform her captain that he had 
met his enemy. Wilder had taken the place of the 
Rover’s first officer, who had been killed, in conse- 
quence of a sudden partiality which the pirate had felt 
for him. He had also been detected by the Rover in 
making mysterious signals to the Dart, as the two ves- 
sels approached. When they came within hail, the 
pirate, being provided with signals of every kind, ex- 
hibited such 2s induced the captain of the Dart to be- 
As the Dart was of 
superior force, the Rover was ordered on board, with 


lieve the Rover a King’s Cruiser. 
which order he complies. “The mysterious conduct of 
Wilder had excited suspicion in his mind of treachery, 
which he resolved to deteet, if possible, by visiting the 
eaptain of the Dart. ‘Uhis interesting secne thus opens; 

“Wilder, adieu! I leave you Captain of my 
people, and master of my fate: Certain I am 
that both trusts are reposed in worthy hands.” 

Without waiting for reply, as if he scorned 
the vain ceremony of idle assurances, he de- 
scended swiftly to the boat, which at the next 
instant was pulling boldly towards the King’s 
cruiser. ‘The brief interval 
ed, between the departure of the adventurers 
and their arrival at the hostile ship, was one 
of intense and absorbing suspense on the part 
of all whom they had left behind. ‘The indi- 


vidual most interested in the event, however, | 
faint at the suggestion. 


betrayed neither in eve nor movement any of 
the anxicty which so intently besct the minds 
of his followers. He mounted the side of 
his enemy amidthe honors due to his imagin- 
ary rank; with a se lf-possession and ease that 
might readily have been mistaken, by those 
who believe these fancied qualities have a re- 
al existence, for the grace and dienity of lofty 
recollections and high birth. His reception, 


which succeed- | 


by the honest veteran whose long and hard | 


services had received but a meagre reward 
in the vessel he commanded, was trank, man- 
ly, and seama’ -like. 
al grectings passed, than the latter conducted 
his guests into his own apartments. 

‘Find such a birth, Captain Howard, as 
suits your inclination,” said the unceremonious 
old seaman, s*ating himself as frankly as he 
invited his companion to intimate his example. 
**A gentleman of your extraordinary merit 
must be reuctant to lose time in useless 
words, though yeu are so young—young for 
the pretty command it is your good tortune to 
e. joy!” 

*©On the contrary, Ido assure you I begin 
to fee! myself quite an antediluvian,” return- 
ed the Kover, coolly ] 
opposite side. f the table, where he might, 
frora time to t me,look his halt-dis rusted com- 
pini n full in the eye: Would you imagine 
it, sir? Ish ll have reached the ace of three 
and-twenty, if I live through the day.” 


No sooner had the usu- | 


placing himscli at the} 


ido good 


‘“*] had given you a few more years, young | 
rentieman; but Lenden can ripen the human 
face as specdily asthe mquator.” 


‘© You never said truer words, sir. 


erounds, He:ven defend me 
hat of St. !ames’s! I do assure vou 


hunible, dis greeasle mortal—a lieutenant!”’ 
Your 
loping consumption!” muttered the indignant 
old seaman. ‘* They have sent you outin a 
pret y boat at last, Captain Howard.” 
*‘She’s bearable, Bignall, but f ightfully 


#9? 


iyour blood, Cay 
Of all; 

from | 
Bignull, | 


se weuld then have been a gal- | 
|cmbarked, of his own accord, on a most dan-| 


would get altogether into vulgar hinds. — 
‘Don’t y u find the motion excessively annoy- 
|ing in these single deck’d ships, Bignall?” 
**When a man has been tossing up and 
idown for five-and-forty years, Captain How- 
ard,” returned his host, stroking his grey 
locks, for want of some other manner of sup- 
‘pressing his ire, ‘*he gets to be indifferent 
|whether his ship pitches a foot more or a foot 
jless.” 

** Ah! that, I dare say, is what one calls 
‘philosophical equanimity, though little to my 
humor. ut after this cruise, I am to be post- 


.;ed; and then I shall make interest fora guard 
ship in the Thames; every thing goes by in-| 
.|terest now-a-days, you know, Bignall.” 


The honest old tar swallowed his displeas— 
‘ure as well as he could; and, as the most ef- 
fectual means of keeping himself in a condi- 
|tion to do credit to his own hospitality, he has- 
_tened to change the subject. 

| ‘*T hope, among other new fashions, Captain 
/Howard,” he said, ‘* the Flag of Old England 
continues to fly over the Admiralty. 
wore the colours of Louis so long this morn- 
jing, that another half hour might have bro’t 
‘us to loggerheads. ” 

**Oh! that was an excellent military ruse! 
‘I shall certain'y write the particulars of that 
deception home.’’ 

‘* Do so; do so, sit; you may get knighthed 
for the exploit.” 

** Horrible, Bignall! my lady mether would 
Nothing so low has 
been in the family I do assure you, since the 
time when chivalry was genteel.” 

“*Well, well, Captain Howard, it was hap-' 
py for us both that you got rid of your Gallic 
humor so soon; for a little more time would 
have drawn a broadside from me. By heav- 
ens, sir, the guns of this sh'p would have gone 
off of themselves, in another five minutes!” 

“TItis quite happy as it do you! 
find to amuse you (yawning) in this dull quar- 
ter of the world, Bienall?” 

‘““Why, sir, what between his majesty’s en-| 
emies, the care of my ship, and the company 
of my officers, I find few heavy moments.” 

“Ah! you officers: T ue. you must hive 
officers ov board; though I suppose they are 
a little oldish to be agreeable to you. Will 
you favor me with a sight of the list?” 

The commander of the § Dart’ did as he was 
requested, putting the quarter-b Il of his ship 


into the hands of his unknown enemy, with anj| 


eye that was ar too honest to concescend to 
bestow even a look on a being 
sed. 

*©Whata list of thorough ’mouthers! All 
Yarmouth, and Plymouth, and Portsmouth, 
and Exmouth names, I do offirm. Here are 
Smiths enough to do the iron-work of tl 
whole ship. Ha! here is a fellow that might 
service in a deluge. Who mav be 
this Henry Ark, that I find rat. das your first 
lieutenant?” 

“A youth who wants but a fe» drops of 


tain Eloward, to 


le 


i 


the head of his Majesty’s fleet. 

“If he be then so extraordinary for his 
merit, Captain Bignall, may I pr 
yeur politeness to ask him to favor us with lils 
society. IT always give my lieutenant half an 
hour of a morning if h® be g-ntcel.” 

‘© Poor boy! God knows where he is to be 
found at thismoment. The noble fellow has 


| 


|gerous service, and I am as ignorant as your- 


iself of his success. 


temonstrance, and even 


entreaties were of no avail. The Admiral 


You! 


so much despi- | 


good of the nation demanded the risk: then 
you know, men of humble birth must earn 
their preferment in cruising elsewhere than at 
St. James’s; for the brave lad is indebted to a 
wreck, in which he was found an infant, for 
the very name you find sosingular.” 

‘**He is, however, still borne upon your 
looks as first lieutenant?” 

** And I hope he ever will be, until he shall] 
get the ship he so well merits. —Good Heav- 
en! are you ill, Captain Howard? Boy, a tum- 
bler of grog here.” 

**T thank you, sir,” returned the Rover, 
smiling calmly, and rejecting the offered bevy- 
erage, as the blood returned into his features, 
' with a violence that threatened to break thro’ 
the ordinary boundaries of itscurrents, ‘It 
is no more than an ailing I inherit from my 
mother. We call it, in our family, the ‘de 
Vere ivory; for no other reason that I could 
ever learn, than that one of my female ances- 
tors was particularly startled, in a delicate 
situation, you know, by an elephant’s tooth,— 
T am told it has rather an amiable look while 
it Tasts.”’ 

**It has the look of a man who is fitter for 
his mother’s nursery than a gale of wind, But 
I am glad to sce it so soon over.”’ 

** No one wears the same face long now-a 
days, Bignall.—And so this Mr. Ark is not any 
body, after all!” 
| ©] knownot what yeu call ‘any body,’ sir, 
but, if sterling courage,great professional mer- 
it, and stern loyalty, count for any thing on 
your late cruising grounds, Captain Howard, 
Henry Ark will soon be in command of a frig- 
ate.” 

‘*Perhaps, if one only knew exactly on 
what to feund his claims,” continued the Ro- 
ver, with a smileso kind, and a voice so insin- 
uating, that they half counteracted the effect 
of his assumed manner, ‘fa word might be 
dropped, inaletter home, that should do the 
youth no harm.” 

**T would to heaven I care but reveal the 
nature of the service he is on!” eagerly retur- 
ned the warm hearted old seaman, who was 
as quick to forget, as he was sudden to feel 
diseust. You may, however, safely say, from 


'his general character, that it is honorable, 


hazardous, and has the entire good of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in view. Indeed an hour has 
scarcely gone by since I thought that it was 
completely successful. —Do you often set your 
lofty sails, Captain Howard, while the heavi- 
er canvass is relled upon the yards? To me, 
a ship clothed in that style looks something 
like a man with his coat on, before he has ca- 
sed hislegs in the lower garment.” 

| §* You allude to the accident of my main- 
top-gallint-sail getting loose when you first 


mace mes 

‘‘] mean no other. We had caught a 
elimpse of your spars with the glass; but had 
lost you altogether, when the flying duck met 
the least, it 


ive provec an 


ie eye of a look-out. To say 
was remarkable, and it might hi 
uwkward circumstance.” 

‘* Ah! Loften do things in that way, in or- 


derto beedd. It is asign of cleverness to be 


*9 lold, yen know.—But I, too, am sent into these 


lseas on a special errand. 


as what?” bluntly demanded his 


companion, with an uneasiness about his 
frowning eve that he was far too simple-min- 
cde d il. 


ok for a ship that will certainly give 
me a famous lift, should ] have the good luck 
to fall in with her. For some time I took you 
for the very gentleman I was in search of;— 
and if Ido assure you, if your signals had not 
been so very unexceptionable, something seri- 


small, I told my father, that, if the First [bed great nced of a suitable agent, and the; ousmight have happened between us. 


— 
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«And pray, sir,for whom did you take rhe?” | serve so bring about the common end we have 


« For no other than that notorious knave the 
Red Rover’” 

«* The devil you did! And do you suppose, 
Captain Howard, there is a pirate afloat who 
carries such hamper above his head is to be 
found aboard the ‘Dart?’ Such a set to her 
sails—such a step to her masts—and such a 
trim to her hull? I hope, for the honor of 
your vessel, sir, that the mistake went no fur- 
ther than the Captain?” 


in view.” 

Greatly mollified by this concession to his 
years and to his rank, the Commander of the 
** Dart” pressed his hospitalities warmly on 
his guest, winding up his civilities by an invi- 
tation to join in a marine feast at an hour 
somewhat later in the day. All the former 
offers were politely declined, while the latter 
was accepted; the invited making the invita- 
ition itself an excuse that he should return to 


«Until we got within reading distance of his own vessel, in order that he might select 


the signals, at least a moiety of the better 
opinions in my ship was dead against you, 
Bienall, I give you my declaration. 
really been so long from home, that the Dart’ 
is getting quite a roving look. You may not 


be sensible of it, but I assure you of the fact | 


merely as a friend.” 
*¢ And, perhaps, since you did me the hon- 
or to mistake my vessel for a freebooter,” re- 


turned the old tar, smothering his ire in a look | 


of facetious irony, which changed the expres- 
ion of his mouth toa grim grin, ‘*you might 
have conceited this honest gentleman here to 
be no other than Beelzebub.” 

As he spoke, the commander of the ship, 
which had borne so odious an imputation, di- 
rected the eyes of his companion to the form 
of a third individual, who had entered the 


cabin with the freedom of a privileged per- | 


son, but with a tread so light as to be inaudi- 
ble. As this unexpected form met the quick, 


impatient glance of the pretended officer of | 


the Crown, he arose unvoluntarily, and, for 
half a minute, that admirable command of 
muscle and nerves which had served him so 
well in maintaining his masquerade, appear- 
ed entirely to desert him. The loss of self- 


possession, however, was but for a time so) 


short, as to attract no notice; and he coolly 


returned the salutations of an aged man, of a/| 
that air of|his inferiors. 


meek and subdued look, with 
biandness and courtesy which he so well knew 
how to assume. 


“This gentleman is your chaplain, sir, Ijin the ear of his captain. 


You’ve | 


‘such of his officers as he should deem most 
| worthy of participating in the dainties of the 
|promised banquet. ‘The veteran and really 
‘really meritorious Bignall, notwithstanding 
{the ordinary sturdy blustering of his charac- 
i|ter, had served too long in indigence and com- 
|parative obscurity, not to feel some of the 
‘longings of human nature for his hard-earn- 
ed and protracted preferment. He conse- 
guently kept, in the midst of all his native and 
manly honesty, a saving-eye on the means of 
;accomplishing this material object. It is to 
}oeccasion no surprise, therefore, that his part- 
ing from the supposed son of a powerful 
champion at court was more amicable than 
had beenthe meeting. The Rover was bow- 
‘ed, from the cabin to the deck, with at least 
‘an appearance of returning good-will. On 
reaching the latter, a hurried, suspicious, and 
perhaps an uneasy glance was thrown from 
his restless eyes on all those faces that were 
grouped around the gangway, by which he 
was about to leave the ship; but their ex- 
pression soon became calm again, and a little 
supercilious withal, in order to do no discred- 
it to the part in the comedy which it was his 
present humor to enact. ‘Then, shaking the 
worthy and thoroughly deceived old seaman 
‘heartily by the hand, he touched his hat, with 
an air half-haughty, half-condescending to 
He was in the act of descend- 
| ing into the boat, when the chaplain was seen 
,to whisper something, with great earnestness, 
The Commander 


presume, by his clerical attire,” he said, af- | hastened to recall his departing guest, desi- 
ter he had exchanged bows with the stranger. |ring him, with startling gravity, to lend him 


**He is, sir—a worthy and honest 


man, |his private attention for another moment.—| 
whom I am not ashamed to call my friend. —| Suffering himself to be led apart by the two, 
After a separation of thirty years, the Admi-|the Rover staod awaiting their pleasure, with) 


ral has been good enough to lend him to me|a coolness of demeanor that, under the pecu- | 
for the cruise; and, though my ship is none of | liar circumstances of his case, did signal cred-| 
the largest, I believe he finds himself as com-|it to his nerves. 


fortable in her as he would aboard the flag. — 
Phis gentleman, Doctor, is the honorable Cap- 
tain Howard,of his Majesty’s ship ‘ Antelope.’ 
I need not expiate on his remarkable merit, 
the command he bears, at his years, is a suf- 
ficient testimony to that important particular.” 
_ Phere was a look of bewildered surprise in 
the gaze of the divine, when his glance first 
tell upon the features of the pretended scion 
of nobility; but it was far less striking than 
had been that of the subject of his gaze, and 
of much shorter continuance. He again bow- 
ed Meckly, and with that deep reverence 
which k ig use begets, even in the best inten- 
tlaned minds, when brought in contact with 
the fancicd superiority of hereditary rank;— 
but he did not appear to consider the occasion 
one that required he should say more than 
the customary words of salutation. The Ro-| 
ver turned calmly to his veteran companion, 
and continued the discourse. 

a Captain Bignall,” he said, again wearing 
that grace of manner which became him so 
weil, ** it is my duty to follow your motions in 
this interview. Iwill now return to my ship; 
and if, as 1 begin to suspect, we are in these 
scas On a similar errand, we can concert at 
our leisure a system of co-operation, which, 
properly matured by your experience, may 
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«Captain Howard,” resumed the warm-| 
hearted Bignall, ** have you a gentleman of 


cloth in your vessel?” 


wo, sir,’? was the ready answer. 

‘* Two! It is rare to find a supernumerary | 
priest in a man of war! But, Isuppose,Court| 
influence could give the fellow a bishop,” mut-j 
tered the other. “You are fortunate in this| 
particular, young gentleman, since I am in-| 
debted to inclination, rather than to custom, | 
for the society of my worthy friend here. He} 
has, however, made a point that I should in-} 
clude the reverend gentleman—I should say 
gentlemen—in the invitation.” 

‘©You shall have all the divinity of my 
ship, Bignall, on my faith.” 

believe I was paxticular in naming your 
first lieutenant.” 

“Oh! dead or alive, he shall surely be of 
your party,” returned the Rover, with a sud- 
denness and vehemence of utterance that oc- 
casioned both his auditors to start with sur- 
prise. ‘* You may not find him an ark to rest 
your weary foot on; but, such as he is, he is 
entirely at your service. And now, once more 
I salute vou.” 

Bowing again, he proceeded with his form- 
er deliberate air, over the gangway, keeping 
his eye rivited on the loftly gear of the 


| 


«* Dart,” as he descended her side, with much 
that sort of expression with which a pettite- 
maitre is apt to regard the fashion of the gar- 
ments of one newly arrived from the provin- 
ces. His superior repeated his invitation with 
warmth, and waved his hand in a frank but 
temporary adieu; thus unconsciously  suffer- 
ing the man to escape him whose capture 
weuld have purchased the long postponed and 
still distant advantages for whose possession 
he secretly pined, with all the withering long- 
ings of a hope cruelly deferred. 


The diamond in the sceptre of the Emper- 
or of Russia, is one of the most costly known. 
The Empress Catharine gave for it $400,000, 
a life aunuity of $18,000 and a title of nobility. 


There is a peculiar beauty in the ideas, and in the 
manner of expressing them, contained in the following 
lines. We take them from the Christian Examiner; a 
paper whose columns are frequently enriched with pro- 
ductions of the same gifted writer. 

THE DYING CHILD. 
Tis dying! life is yielding place 
‘To that mysterious palm, 
Which spreads upon the troubled face 
A fixed, unchanging calm, 
That deepens at the parting breath, 
Is gently sinking into death— 
A thoughtful beauty rests the while 
Upon its snowy brow, 
But these pale lips could never smile 
More radiantly than now— 
And sure some heavenly dreams begin 
To dawn upon the soul within! 


Oh! that those mildly conscious lips 
Were parted to reply— 

To tell how death’s severe eclipse 
Is passing from thine eve; 

For living eye can never see 

The change that death has wrought in thee. 

Perhaps thy sight, in wandering far 
Throughout this kindled sky, 

Is tracing every infant star 
Amid the flames on high;— 

Soul of the just, whose path is bent 

Around the glorious firmament— 

Perhaps thine eve is gazing down 
Upon the earth below, 

Rejoicing to have gained thy crown, 
And hurried from its woe, 

To dwell beneath the throne of Him 

Before whose glory Heaven is dim. 

Thy life! how cold it might have been 
If days had grown to years! 

How dark, how deeply stained with sin, 
With weariness and tears! 

How happy thus to sink to rest, 

So carly slumbering with the blest. 

*Tis well then that the smile should lie 
Upon thy marble cheek; 

It tells to our inquiring eye, 
What words could never speak— 

A revelation sweetly given, 

Of all that man can learn from Heaven, 


MY HOME AND THEE, 
I love the landscape and its heavenly line, 
The rolling river and the swelling sea, 
The deep green valley, and the mountain blue, 
But better still, I love my home and thee. 


I love bold nature’s voice, loud ocean’s roar, 
The pouring cataract, and melody 

Of winter winds and sighing woods; but more 
I love the voice of love—iny home and thee 


I have an eye that sees, a heart that feels, 

The charm that nature flings o’er lawn and tea! 
Yet on my heart a frequent sadness steals, 

To think how far I am from home and thee 


Yet Lean mingle with the thoughtless throng, 
And catch, perchanee, their momentary glee— 
Can taste of wine, and listen to the song— 
But, oh! my heart is with my home and thee 


For thou’rt my mark, and I a wandering bird, 
That finds no place to rest its weary wing; 
O swiftly then the busy breeze be stirr’d, 
And back to home and thee my bosom bring. 
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THE ARIEL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


APRIL. 19, 1828. 


‘The competitors for the premium will discover, by the | 


next number, who has succeeded. The successful one 
is entirely unknown to us; and we shall wait his orders 
as to where the paper shall be directed. 

it isa melancholy fact, that a block-head will contin- 
ue to be employed on the Ariel. 


CP The tale in the first page was selected for us by a 
friend in whose judgment we placed so much confidence 
as lo give it to the compositor without reading it.— 
On perusing it in the proof we are heartily ashamed of 
it—and regret the eireumstances, as it was discovered 
too iate to substitute new matter. 


A travelling vagabond named VW Wood, 
was advertised in the 24th number of the Ariel, as hav- 
ing busied himself in the neighborhood of Morristown, 
N. J. in collecting monies from subseribers, without 
any authority from me. Sinee Mr. Wood has con- 
tradicted this charge in the Buffuloe Republican, in 
which paper, unfortunately tor the proprietor thereof, 
he appears to be concerned as editor, L shall take the 
pains to satisfy the citizens of Buffaloe and vicinity, 
where the Ariel cireulates freely, that the said Wood 
is nothing better than a strolling vagabond, About 
three years avo he boarded in this city with a very re- 
spectable gentleman named Smith, and worked in the 
Freeman’s Journal office. During this time he had 
the audacity to represent himselfas under marriage en- 
gayoments to the daughter of a most worthy clergyman 
in the state of New Jersey; when it appears that the 
suid clergyman was extending to him those common 
charities of life, which were necessary to preserve him 
from absolute starvation. From this city Wood went 
to Woodbury, where he was employed by Mr. Gray 
asa compositor. “Thence he emigrated to Morristown, 
where the depredations above mentioned were com- 
mitted. [have in my possession, a file of letters from 
respectable individuals in various parts of New Jersey, 
who hold Wood’s receipts tor subscriptions to the 
Ariel; all of which will be freely exhibited to any gen- 
tlemen who may call to see them; and should any per- 
sou in Buffaloe be desirous of ascertaining the truth of 


this statement, by addressing a letter to me, the most | 


satisfactory testimony will be adduced to prove that 
William P. M. Wood is ali that I have represented— 
and even more—a travelling vagabond. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ARIEL, 
To commence, May 1, 1828. 

On the 5th of May, 1827, the first number of the 
Anike was handed to the public. It was commenced 
with but a limited number of subseribers, and yet, with- 
ont the editor’s being aware that it possessed any pecu- 
liar merit, it has increased within one year, to such an 
extent as to warrant the printing of rouR TuovsAND 
corres. This large number has all been subseribed 
for; and many orders are now on hand, requesting the 
numbers from the beginning, which we are not able to 
supply. ‘Vo all sueh, we sludl send the paper from the 
first number of the second volume. 

‘The very low price at which the Arex has been is- 
sued, may be considered a prinetpal reason for its great 
sucecss. ‘The engravings which it has contained may 
also be assigned asanother. ‘Throughout its first year, 
it has been the editor’s desire to maintain its character 
as respeetable as it was atfirst. The quality of the pa- 
per on which it has been printed, is uniform—in this 
there has been no depreciation. In the matter which it 
has contained some deterioration may have been dis- 
evvered, especially at a certain period, when the editor 
met with an aceident to which even the best o us are 
liable—namely, that of getting married. No general 
encouragement has been held out to the mass of idle 
sevibblers, for their productions: the <erefore, 
has wot been deluged with a flood ef that vapid original- 


ity which, as we stated in our prospectus, we consider- 
ed the erying sin of most literary publications. The 
consequence has been, that the editor has had to de- 
‘pend upon his own feeble powers, and a few sensi- 
ible correspondents, for what original matter has been 
published. As to the selections, they were the best 
which the country afforded, and were given because 
they pleased us, had pleased some, and because we 
hoped they would please others. 

If its cheapness has been any inducement with per- 
sons to subscribe, our list for the next volume will 
/much execed four thousand; for we intend to issue it at 
‘a still cheaper rate. We shall continue its form of 
‘eight pages every other Saturday. The type, however, 
will be of smaller size; by which means we will be en- 
abled to crowd in nearly double the quantity of reading 
jmatier which it now contains. .Windon type (such as 
ithis) and .Vonpareil, (such as the notes to correspond- 
ents are set in) will be principally used. Nota solita- 
ry advertisement shail haunt our columns; first, because 


‘they have no business there, and second, because they | 


never fail to draw down inverted blessings from every 
reader, who considers his rights infringed by the in-- 
troduction of them. In place of giving engravings oc- 
casionally, as heretofore, they will appear regularly, | 
in every third nymber—thus giving eight quarto plates 
lannually. Additional efforts will be made, to render 
| the work more interesting to its readers, by the publi-' 
jeation of smart things from the best foreign journals, | 
land such pithy items as have been found arranged un-! 
der the various heads of ‘* Things in General,”’ ‘* Olio,” | 
}Lumorous,” &e. 

As the additions thus to be made will necessarily put 
the editor to much extra expense, the price for the fu- 
ture, will be one dollar and fifty cents per year. It will 
then—when its small type, fine paper, and its splendid 
engravings are considered, be the cheapest publication 
of any kindin the United States. In England, such a 
paper could not be procured for less than six dollars a) 
year. 


An edition of more than four thousand copies, will be 
printed from the beginning, in order to supply those 
who may subseribe after the first of May. The first 
uumber of volume 2, will be issued on the 5d of May. | 

It is particularly desired by the editor that those sub- 
seribers who may not wish to continue at one dollar 
and fifty cents will immediately inform us of their wish 
ito decline. When but one paper goes to a post office 
where there is no agent, we suggest to such subseribers | 
the propriety of procuring a friend to take another copy, | 
so that athree dollar note can be remitted in payment | 
for both. ‘The price will continue uniformly one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, and will not again be increased. 


To the many gentlemen, post masters, and others, | 
who have volunteered their services in procuring us | 
subseribers, we tender our sincere thanks. To our | 
editorial brethren, who have honored our little Ar1rEL 
| with a favorable notice, we feel much indebted. Many 


of them have increased the favor by continuing to ex- | 


with us. 


Any gentleman who will procure seven subseribers to | 


{the second volume, and remit us ¢en dollais, shall re- 
| ceive the eighth eopy for his trouble. 

Itis desirable that our agents in the several places 
where they reside, should forward us the subscription 
for the second volume by the first of May. ‘To those 
who have already procured six subseribers to the first 
volume, the work will contiaue to be sent gratis. 

One principal reason for continuing the Ariel seni- 
monthly is, that more time is allowed to collect and pre- 
pare matter. The hurry which frequently attends the 
selection of matter for a weekly paper, operates against 
the readers. And again, the pdStage will be one Auf. 


Srrvens’s Lecturer Heans.—This work,next 
to Knickerbocket’s History of New York, contains 
more genuine humor than any other book that ever 
issued from the press. ‘The lecture upon heads con- 
sists of a variety of lectures, which Stevens delivered 
with great applause, first in London, and afterwards in 


every piace of importance throughout England and Ire- 
land. Wherever he went, the most unbounded ap- 
plause attended his perfectly original exhibition, and 
afterwards the leetures were published ina volume, 
which met with anunexampled saie. These lectures 
were illustrated by drawings of the heads of people of 
all ranks, habits, talents, and disposition, and which 
were sketched with the most striking similarity to the 


_countenances they were meantto imitate. From these 


lectures, Stevens realized a handsome fortune, upon 
which he retired to a rural residence in the neighbor. 
hood of London. 

I stopped in at Mr. Thomas’s auction room the other 
evening, and picked up a copy of the leetures, illustra- 
ted by appropriate wood cuts. For the gratification of 
the readers of the Ariel, the following dissertation upon 
nothing is selected. ‘There isa pith, and point about 
it, which cannot fail to please. The lecturer takes a 
Fool’s cap in his hand, and exhibits it to the audience, 
observing: 

_ “This fool’s cap is the greatest wanderer known; 
it never comes home to any body, and is often observed 
to belong to every body but themselves. It is odd, but 


the word nobody, and the term nothing, although no 


certain ideas can be affixed to them, are often made 
use of in conversation. Philosophers have declared 
they knew nothing, and it is common for us to talk 
about doing nothing; for, from ten to twenty we go to 


School to be taught what from twenty to thirty we are 


very apt to forget; from thirty to forty we begin to 
settle; from forty to fifty we think away as fast as we 
can; from fifty to sixty we are very careful in our ac- 
counts; and from sixty to seventy we cast up what all 
our thinking comes to; and then, what between our 
losses and our gains, Our enjoyments and our inquies 
tudes, even with the addition of old age, we can but 
strike this balance of cyphers. These are a number of 
nothings; they are hieroglyphies of part of human kind; 


‘for in life, as well as in arithmetic, there is a number 


of nothings, which, like these eyphers, mean nothing 
in themselves, and are totally insignificant; but, by the 
addition of a single figure at their head, they assume 
rank and value in aninstant. The meaning of which 
is, that nothing may be turned into something by the 
single power of any one who is lord of a golden manor. 


| But as these persons’ gains come fiom nothing, we 
,may suppose they will come ¢o nothing; and happy are 


they who, amidst the variations of nothing, have no- 
thing to fear: if they have nothing to lose, they have 


/nothing to lament; and if they have done nothing to be 


ashamed of, they have every thing to hope for. Thus 
concludes the dissertation upon nothing, which the 
exhibitor hopes he has properly exccuted, by making 
nothing of it.” 


— 


LITERARY. 


Lire oF Wittiam Penn.—A paragraph in the daily 
papers informs us that Mrs. Hughes of this city, is en- 
gaged in writing a life of William Penn, and that the 
work will soon be issued from the press. Mrs. H. is 


,advantageously known to the public as the author of 


several school books, and books for children, which, im 
the newspapers, have been favorably noticed, and as 
we have understood, have sold well. When we first 
learned that a lady was seriously engaged in writing a 
life of William Penn, we confess to have been greatly 
surprised. Of Mrs. Hughes’s competency as an author, 
to sift and collocate a mass of facts into a regular his- 
tory, if those facts were in her possession, we enters 
tained no kind of doubt. She holds a vigorous and 
ready pen; but, since any thing that is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well, we feel confident in saying 
‘that no female is competent to the task of producing a 
full and aceurate biography of William Penn. Altho’ 
‘there are an hundred facts of principal importance in 
his life preserved in print and in manuscript, all of 
; which may be within her reach, and are useful to a cer- 
‘tain extent; yet there are a thousand others that have 
jwever been preserved on paper, (and which now exist 
jonly in the memories of a few ancient men, ) indispen- 
| sible to a eorreet biography, and to which it is almost 
impossible any female ean have aceess. Every thing in 
'relation to William Penn has not been printed or come 
mitted to writing. A vast mass of important materials 
| towards a history of his life exists only in tradition, af- 
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aa and without which no accurate history ean be 
written. There are huge manuscript volumes in vari- 
ous parts of the country to be consulted and compared, 
and the oral narratives of living men to be taken down. 
Aul this would need a labor which would discourage 
most females from attempting it: while the enquiries 
of messengers would have but little weight. We have 
Jong been familiar with many most interesting facts in the 
life of Penn, gathered during a residence in the county 
where his first settlers were plauted, and whieh, though 
they have never been in print, are yet essential to a cor- 
rect estimate of many circumstances in his life. How 
afemale could arrive at the same information, (for we 
obtained it by patient and laborious searching, ) we can- 
not imagine. Some of those from whom we learned 
it, have since descended to the grave, leaving behind 
them documents which are to be found nowhere else, 
and which a stranger eould stumble upon only by the 
merest accident. 

A biography of William Penn, the great and amia- 
ble founder of Pennsylvania, to do justice to his char- 
acter, should be accurate and ample. No one has here- 
tofore attempted to produce one. Fifty years ago, 
before the hand of death had numbered his companions 
with the dead, the task would have been comparatively 
easy. As it now is,a creditable narrative of his life, 
eannot, under any cireumstances, be written in a less 
period than five years of constant and persevering re- 
search. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Amour” is received—but he writes in too great hurry. A 
little more attention will insure him an admittance into our 
eolumns. 

Mr, Edmund F. Brown will act as Agent for the Ari_l for the 
City of New York. 

Mr. John Cromwell, Washington, D.C. will act as Agent fer 
the Ariel for that city and vicinity. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
Why, Fortune, serve us such a cruel prank, 
To turn thy wheel, aud give us blank! blank! blenk? 
Honace. 


hich no female could with propriety undertake to| 


The ratiocination which he finds necessary to convinee 
him of this, is very clear. He is certain that a high 
prize is to be drawn, and he knows that it must be 
drawn by somebody; it is quite as likely to be himself 
as any body else, and at once makes up his mind that 
fortune has decreed that he shall be the ‘‘fortunate hol- 
der of the lucky number,” as the newspapers have it. 
Content in this comfortable belief, his ideas expand in 
proportion to the value of the prize which he has settled 
in his mind is to be his own. He looks upon his char- 
acter as changed, and thinks of the day of drawing 
merely as the time appointed for him to receive pos- 
session of hisfortune. Thus, so satisfied is he that fact 
and fancy will continue hand in hand, 
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got the prize. Miss Amanda appeared next Sunday 
at churgh in a blue silk velvet coat, lined with crimson, 
anda head of feathers that had nearly petrified the 
audience, accompanied by her two sisters, in dresses of 
the same pattern, while the train was brought up by 
Lapstone and his wife, in suits that effected an entire 
regeneration in their looks. A ball was given the 
same week by the ladies, and the next morning Violct- 
ta was paraded through the streets by a smart clerk in 
the neighborhood, who, with the consent of Miss Vio- 
letta, had supplanted her father’s journeyman. At the 
turn of the next street they met Crispin himself, with a 
visage of alarming length. He was fresh from the 
office, where they told him he had drawn a—blank!— 
The smart beau sneaked off ina feeze, Crispin and his 


** And make to-morrow happy as to-day,” 

that he indulges in a variety of extravagancies to which 
he had always been a stranger, and which his after 
prospects are unable to support, or even to retrieve. 

Jonathan Wildgoose was a farmer’s apprentice, 
within a few months of being free. His master, think- 
ing the lad should learn something of the world, as he 
must soon shift for himsclf, sent him to town witha 
load of oats and butter. It happened that Jonathan 
halted his waggon direetly opposite to the lottery office, 
where the Goddess was seen temptingly seattering 
thousands and tens of thousands among a vast assem- 
blage of wiseacres. ‘The sight was new to Jonathan, 
and the inducement was great. On a nearer examina- 
tion, Jonathan discovered that every man got a prize— 
and this decided him. His extravagancies began at 
once, even before he had bought his ticket; for he sold 
his oats and butter at half the market price, that he 
might be done with such vile employment, and then 
bought the lucky number. Jonathan had made up his 
mind that the five thousand was his. As it was two 
weeks to the drawing, he stopped at a shop near the 
tavern and ordered a three hundred dollar gig to be 
made immediately. His former moderate notions of 
comfort and gentility were gone; so he bespoke anine- 
ty dollar suit of clothes, and a piano for a simple dairy 
maid to whom he meant to be married. In two weeks 


| the village newspaper contained the news that Jonathan | 


jhad drawn a blank! To say that he is now entirely 


goods were sold out by the sheriff, and he is now ham- 
mering sole-leather ascontentedly as might be expect- 
je Miss Violetta is a bar-maidinadram-shop, Miss 
| Amanda contents herself in washing plates and pave- 
ments, and Miss Laucinda is gone upon the town. 

THINGS IN GENERAL. 

The culture of the Mulberry tree has been undertak- 
;en with success in Jamaica. From 70 to 80 acres of 
land, part of Windsor Forest estate in Clarendon, was 
planted, in May and June last, with mulberry plants, 
and they are now said to be ina very thriving condi- 
tion. 


| Neal the Poet.—By the late London arrivals, we find 
that this celebrated poet has fallen be his own hand! 
Depression of spirits is stated to have induced the coin- 
mission of the rash act. 
| The American Bible Society has 15 presses in ope- 
ration, and is shortly to have four additional power 
presses, all worked by steam, and equal to eight eon 
mon hand presses. In the course of next summer four 
/ more are to be added, so that there will then be in all 
| what is equal to 30 or 31 common presses, 


In Europe alone it is estimated that there are more 
| than 80,000 deaf and dumb persons. A journal has re- 
cently been established in France, for the benefit of 
these unfortunate persons intended particularly to 
disseminate a knowledge of the best means of instruet- 
ing them. 


| Figure of speech.—A member of the Massachus. tts 


Ihave been amused, on more than one occasion, in| reconciled and satisfied to live as heaven always meant | House of Representatives, on Tuesday last, closed his 


passing down Third-street, by the various conceits 


which the lottery men have adopied to attract the no- 
tice of the ‘*wayfaring man.” Immense signs are 
thrust out over the doors, painted in the gaudiest col- 
ors, assuring the publie that this is ‘* fortune’s home,” 
that that is the ‘* truly lucky office,” and that the other 
is the “ gold-mine.” On one sign you see a crowd of 
idle fellows angling for prizes in a muddy stream where 
fish are found most conveniently floating, labelled with 
** 5,000,” **10,000,” and so on upwards, to suit the 
various longings of adventurers. On another is painted 
the Goddess of Fortune, scattering showers of prizes 
on the multitude below, who are eagerly thrusting them | 
into their pockets as they fall, while some are holding 
their hats, others their bonnets (tor I never yet saw a 
srowd without some women in it) and a poor one-leg- 
ged soldier is valorously marching oi with a most im- 
probable bag of dollars on his back. But the picture 
of Fortune scattering prizes among the crowd, needed 
not **the aid of curious ornament” to represent their 
wishes. It is the very idea which every man forms in 
his own mind of the lottery, with this important addi- 
tion, that he feels confident that Fortune is really 
showering down the cloud of prizes, as the picture 
shews, and that he is one in the identical multitude 
who is to receive them. This happy conceit has forti- 
fied many timid minds to the sticking point of pur- 
chasing a ticket. Of the superstitious faith which 
most persons have in choosing the lucky numbers, aud 
m sacking every office to procure the ticket they have 
dreamed of, I shall say nothing; I leave it to be defen- 
ded by those who have faith in its efficacy, while a few 
observations are thrown out, like bread upon the wa- 
ters, concerning those who are perfeetly satisfied that 
there are no lucky numbers at all. 
When a man has actually be 


he should live, would be saying too much. “There isa 
hope, however, that a few years may bring his great 
ambition to its proper level. 


speech on the militia bill with the following conclusive 
argument: * Mr. Speaker, if this bill is postponed, I 
shull be as crazy as a bed-bug.” 

A Rum Bargain.—At the last Liverpool Custom 


Studyall Blackstone was a promising young lawyer, house sale, akeg of rum was sold, which, when tappei, 
who set out in the world by marrying an amiable girl, | was found to be of a peculiarly fine pine apple flavor.— 
with just money cnough to furnish a house in splendid In the keg, when the spirits were drawn off, was found 
style, and too little wit to save a cent for any thing else. 'a Guinea Snake about five feet in length, coiled up.— 
E It is strange that editors will publish such shocking 


Soon after the wedding, Blackstone bought a ticket, : : - 
tales, they are enough to make their readers gag. 


which his legal acumen assured him would come up 
the ten thousund. He took a house in Chesnut-street 
at four hundred ayear, though his praetice was barcly 


| Lake Superior. —According to late surveys of the 
, boundary between the United States and Canada, about 
“*) one thousand rivers and streams empty themselves into 
enough to buy salt to his porridge, and hired a waiter’ this enormous inland sea. It isintimated that an cle- 
for his wife, though he knew she was half her time | vation of nine feet in the waters of this lake would 
upon the street. His slender means, with close atten- | cause them to flow over the source of the Mississippi, 
instead of running in their present divection. Aa 
earthquake, such as was experienced in Chili in 1822, 
might be attended with wemenduous consequences to 
course, his business left him. The drawing at length ya region of country. . 

came, and Blackstone, earclessly lolling into the ot | 


tion, would have drawn business, but as his fortune 
was made, he left his business, and, as a matter of 


Mr. Barton, the murderer of Mr. W. G. Graham, 
fice an hour afier to receive his ten thousand, was hor- pas sailed in the Montezuma, for Liverpool, whenee 
rorestruck on being eavalierly told itwasablank! He he intends to sail for Italy, his future residence. We 
is now toiling in a corner of the city, endeavoring to, are glad that this country is rid of him. 

pacify his ereditors for a time, among whom isthe} The youngest son of the late Goy. Clinton has re- 
black waiter, the most impudent of all, and to onee| ceived a midshipman’s warrant. 

more invite the little practice which he ever enjoved. In the Northampton, Mass. list of voters, there are 
His furniture is swallowed up in the liquidating tailor’s | 50 Clarks, 31 Strongs, 22 Parsons, 21° Clapps and 17 
bills, and Blackstone is now perfectly satisfied that it} Wrights. With afew exceptions, these are de seendanis 
takes as much time to build a fortune as to build a city, | Of 5 persons, who settled in Northampt m before the 
‘rispi ras year 1665, viz. William Clark, John Strong, Joseph 
meee Parsons, Preserved Clapp, and Samuel Wright. 
dirty street in Southwark. While hammering on a 
A salmon trout weighing 23 lbs. was caught in Scoo- 
die Lake, Kilmarnock, near Bangor, Me. a few wecks 
since. Forty-five of the same species were caught by 
dropped his hammer, and glanced upon the placard.— | two parties, who paid a visit to the lake, on learning 
His eye at length rested on the fen thousand; and his| that this most delightful fish might be caught there. 


wife and three marriageable daughters, Amanda Ien- 


piece of adamantine sole-leather, a printer’s devil threw 
a hand-bill, from the Gold-mine office in his lap. He 


In the Amberst list of voters, of 49 naraes under the 


rietta, Lucinda Floreletta, and Amelia Violetta Lap-| | utter D. 40 (about one ninth of all the voters in that 
come the owner of a] stone, insisting on the certainty of the lucky numbers, | town) are Dickersons. Of 40 names under the lettop 


ticket, he looks upon his fortune as already made.—| Crispin took off his apron with unusual alacrity, and |S. 26 are Smiths, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL, |employment to goto these mines, provided 
Having seen, in several newspapers, some | with a pick, a shovel, a bucket, and a rocker; 
imperfect accounts of the Gold mines of |together with a stock of provisions. They 
North Carolina, which have lately attracted | construct a rude covering of the boughs of the 
so much attention, I have thought thata cor- | trees, merely sufficient to protect them from 
rect history of them would be interesting to | the night alr, and thus encamp around the 
your readers. Many of the tales which have | mines. rhe operation of digging is very 
been published concerning them, are unde- similar to that ot digging a ditch—the 
serving of any credit; as they are mere ex- | ground being carefully thrown upon each side, 
aggerations, much the same kind of storivs | until the vom of gold is reached. Che grit, 
which ran so wildly through all Europe, when jas they call it, is then carefully selected, and 
Columbus made his report of the riches of | washed through the rocker, which is a rude 
this newly discovered continent. jtrough worked like a cradle. After repeat- 
It is impossible to say with whom the dis- ‘ne and very tedious washing with fresh water, 
covery of a gold mine in this state first origi- the fine gold alone remnams. It is then picked 
Popular rumor has fathered it upon UP with the pen of a knife, and placed ina 
leather bag, which the miner commonly car- 


nated. 
many persons, and under as many different 
circumstances. One story is, that about twen- |"€S about his person. These washings are 
ty years ago, a boy, in shooting fish ina brook ;dene with surprising carelessness, although 
near Raleigh, in searching for his arrow, |°VCTyY Man professes to be exceedingly expert 
which stuck in the mud, brought up a large i the business. 7 a rich spot is found, 
piece of shining metal. His father, as well howe grit immediately washed, and then 
as himself, was ignorant of its name or value; are a : : 

but the mother, more persevering than either, and ives it a second washing: and he frequent- 
took it toa jeweller in Raleigh, who bought ily obtains twice as much fine gold as the man 


This | Who had been at the labor of digging for it. 


A second person comes up, 


it, and gave her three dollars for it. 


A FLoop-imerisonep Eviror.—Of all the troubles 
which beset an editor—and if he has any troubles at all, 
his readers are sure to be made acquainted with them— 
he seldom encounters those of fire and flood. From rob- 
bery, too, he is mostly safe—because no sensible thief 
will break into an office to steal types and paper, it being 
pretty generally known that there is nothing else there 
to steal. A new trouble, however, has overtaken one 
of the eraft, in the shape of a flood. The Editor of 
the Ulinois Gazette thus pathetically describes the hor- 
rors of his situation— 

SHAWNEETOWN, March 2, 

To those of our subscribers who live in tiie 
vicinity, we need not offer an apology for the 
non-appearance of the Gazette for the last 
two weeks. But to those at a distance it may 
not be amiss to state, that the cause was ow- 
ing to the surprising and unlooked for rise of 
the waters of the Ohio. The day atter our 
last paper was issued, the water made an in- 
road into the office, which stands on the high- 
est piece of natural ground in the town, and 
so rapid was its progress, that before we could 
take our paper and other perishable articles 
to an upper story, the press was to much in- 
undated to be removed, and even if it could 
have been, there was no room to erect it upon 
the upper deck. 

The water soon covered the floor, and rose 
to the height of six feet. Having got a part 


lump was said to weigh a quarter of a pound. | 


From this success, the whole family set to 
work to dig for gold, until their new and 
strange employment, which they endeavored 
to keep secret, became known to the neigh- 
bours, who also embarked in the business.— 
Another way in which I have heard the dis- 
covery related, is this: a poor man, in felling 
a large tree, the stump of which he was obli- 
ged to grub up, discovered a great quantity 
of shining particles, which, upon examina- 
tion, proved to be virgin geld. His excessive 
joy soon induced him to let the secret leak 
out, to the great injury of many sober, hard- 
working men, who, in the vain expectation 
of getting suddenly rich, left their regular , 
employments to dig for gold! | 

These Gold Mines extend over an immense | 
district of country—not less than one thous- | 
and square miles, including the whole of Ca- | 
barrus county, and parts of several others. 
Some of the mines are no doubt very valua- 


ble; as great quantities of virgin gold have | 
been extracted from them. But the crude 
and unskillful manner in which the mining 
part, and indeed every other part, of the bus- 
iness is conducted, effectually prevents any 
very extensive profits being derived from 
them. ‘The mines which have been opened 
in Cabarrus county are considered the richest. 
Gold from them, to the amount of many thou- 
sand dollars, has been coined in the Mint of | 
the United States. The gold is found ina! 
yvaricty of states; in some places in alluvial | 
soil, and in others in the pure vein. 

The business of diggng for gold, as a regu- | 
lar employment to support a. family, and 
which many of the neighboring farmers had 
adopted, is now generally abandoned. Little 
time, except that which can be spared from 
working hours, is now devoted to it; and this 
is done by all classes, from the mere day la- 
borer, to the less wealthy class of farmers. 
‘Those few, however, who make it a regular 


| 
‘ent plan were adopted, and the business pros- 
. 

recuted na scientific manner, there 


luck, with the owner of the mine, or the agent, |: 


No regular system is pursued in sinking pits of the materials aloit, the writer of this i 

ticle found it impossible to retreat from his 
elevated (but not enviable) situation, by any 
}other means than that of jumping out of a 
over an immense plain, is disfigured and turn-| window; so, not having a very great curiosi- 
ed up, as I have seen a ficld of battle by the | ty to try the experiment of breaking his neck, 
workings of the bombs in the sod. If a differ- ihe concluded to remain a prisoner till the re- 
|ceding of the floods. Dreary as was this sit- 
| uation, there might have been worse ones: and 
an be N°} even he himself had experienced some which 


or trenches. Every man digs wherever he 


pleases: the consequence is, that the ground, 


doubt of its amply rewarding any suci adven-! had not even the charms of the office garret— 


turer. These mines, I have often thought,|he had once been five days on a desolate Is- 


‘are spurs, or branches, of the great mines of| land, without food, fire, or fresh water; but 


Peru and Mexico. The quantity of pure met-| here Was Warer enough and to spare. But 
al which has already been turned up, even by! having been did make 
think this the most blessed abode under 

the unskillful digger, elearly demonstrates|the sun. There was no amusement with 
that a vast body of the same glittering ore yet| which he could beguile the tedium of time; 
remains imbedded in the bowels of the same}|the cry of the boatmen that rowed through 
earth. the streets were nearly the only human sounds 
At nightfall, every digger divides his day’s | that he heard. At first these were jovial and 

 |jocular, but they gradually sunk into sorrow- 

ful notes, as the water increased, and in time 
giving him a full half of all he has found. 1) became almost extinct, for the inhabitants, 
have observed, generally, that it is a good!seeing the ‘‘abomination and desolation com- 
week’s work if aman can average one dollar’s |ing on the land,” had mostly fled to the moun- 


worth of gold a day; sometimes even this| ts and high places for refuge. 


The night of the waters’ highest elevation 
much is not produced: and again, by a lucky 2 ie 
| was particularly stormy. It seemed as if the 


hit, a large lump may be discovered, worth a] clements were combining together to destroy 
whole week’s labor. In my opinion, as theja poor unoffending printer, who had taken 
business is at present managed, the same} shelter in a garret—and, ata time, he thought 
amount of labor bestowed upon a field of po- | his fate uncertain whether he should be ele- 
tatoes, would in the end produce at least | vated —— the air, or sunk into the bosom of 
ch vold, coined to their hand, ™shty deep. He had rescued a dog from 
ry grave, and assigned him a corner of 
jhis garret. Whether this animal was actua- 
ted by fear, or looked on the storm with con- 
tempt, it is not precisely known; but at any 
omnes - rate, he kept chorus with the sound of the 
WIT.—From Young's Love of Fame. tempest, in such a manner as to render sleep 
What though wit tickle? tickling is unsafe, out of the question. Calling to it was of no 
It still “tis painful, while itmakes as lash. account—it alwavs answered with a ‘*bow, 
wow, wow,’ till patience became exhausted 
Parts may be prais'd—good nature Is ador’d, with the ungrateful animal, was noth- 
Then draw your wit as seldom as your sword, ing but a tenant at will, and returned kind- 
And never on the weak, or youll appear, ness with ridicule; accordingly, taking up a 
‘As there no hero, no great genius here. file of papers which formed a part of the bed, 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, he belabored the noisv animal till he erew tir- 
wit set. ed of exercise; and even this made no more 
Their want of edge by their offence is seen; his onde 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. impression on AIM than his words had aon 
before.—The reason of this was discovered 
Dull is the jester when the joke’s unkind. in the morning—it was a file of Penn’s Week- 


ready for immediate service in the supply of 
all necessary wants. Respectiully, 
Raleigh, April 10, 1828. 


The fame men give it for the joy they find— 
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ly Advertiser, 
the head or heart of man or beast. 

One circumstance had like to have been for- 
gotten. —A faithful friend had furnished the 
involuntary recluse, on every second day, with 
provisions. ‘The morning after the above 
mentioned, he heard the welcome canoe pad- 
dling towards the window, and to his inexpres- 
sible joy, his faithful Mentor greeted him by 
elevating a corn dumpling on the point of an 
oar, and told him the pleasing news, that the 
waters had ceased to rise. From this time 
the flood sunk as rapidly as it had risen—and 
we are now once more safe on Terra Firma, 
and free from the enemy who had inspired us 
with so much terror. 

On viewing the destruction occasiened by 
the freshet, we do not find it to be so exten- 
sive as had been anticipated. Shawneetown 
is more favorably situated than many other 
sites in Ohio. It is the most elevated spot of 
eround between the Wabash and the Saline; 
besides having the most advantageous facili- 
ties for commerce. Yet this freshet was of 
an extraordinary character—being the high- 


est in the rememberance of the oldest inhab- | 
itants; and coming at an unusual season of the! 


year, it of course put the natives to great in- 
convenience. 

Perhaps it was not among the least of the 
inconveniences which the good people suffer- 
ed, that, on first putting their feet on dry 
ground, the day of the week was forgotten; 
some contended that it was Friday, others 
Saturday, some Sunday, and others that it was 
Monday. In this chronological dilemma, we 
are very fearful that some of them had bro- 
ken the Sabbath. It cannot be wondered at, 
that amidst the confusion it occasioned by so 
uncommon an event, people should forget to 
keep a correct account of time; yet this, like 


mistakes in politics, will be cured by patience | 


and enquiry; therefore we may reasonably 
hope, that in time the pious citizens of Shaw- 
neetown will agree to keep the Sabbath on the 
Samic day. 

We cannot but think that the oriyinal in- 


habitants of this country—those who precee- 


ded the Shawnee Indians (whose name we 


have the honor to inherit) had more forecast | 
than the present generation, for ticy erected | 


mounds to protect themselves from the floods; 


ana these were the only places left dry, dur- | 
It is said that several oth- | 


Ing our inundation. 
er mounds once reared their heads in this vil- 


lage; but the inhabitant 
is an excess of industry, put themselves to 
he trouble of leve line them with the surroun- 
ding soil. Had our Mnelish letter writer been 
here, and seen the remaining tu 
with live cattle and 

have attributed to the abou ginal inhabitants 
another design | 

burials for the dead. 


We will ask no excuse for this let y ar- 
t We were ou ives heartily tired of 
—and the only s raction We cai 
pi j OUuUrsel\ to make our read 
tu of the desci ption 
Cur ¢ 
Ul is truth i 
i 7 a F > we m 
Henrie 
Pwo lovely lac 
li 
ana rach hin 
there 9 clo eyes, 
An 
A . 
a, and dumb pupil of the Abbe Sicard, 
ave the followine 
beautiful replies to the questions put 


to him. 
Q. Whati hope? 
he blossom of happin 
Q. What is « ternity? 
A. The life-time of God. 
Q. Whatis gratitude? | 
A. The memory of the heart. 


which makes no impression on | 


s, Whose great fault! 


A Hicuway Woman.—Our readers have 
often read of highway-men, but it was reser- 
‘ved for the present generation to have their 
fears tickled with that of highway-women. 
| Yet true it is, that a few nights ago as a young 
/woman was coming into Dumfries, with her 
\**penny fee,” or half years’ wages in her 
/pocket, she was accosted on this side New- 
ton, by a matronly woman, who, sans ceremo- 
nie, demanded the money she had got from 
such and such persons. The girl was not to 
be frightened by one of her own sex, so told 
her candidly, that if she attempted to harm 
cher, she would give her a blue eye, and to it 
they set, vi et armis. They struggled for 
\some little time, but at last the girl got out of 
her grip, and fairly floored her antagonist by 
a blow on the chops, and she went reeling in 
the ditch at the side of the road. At this time 
aman came up, and on hearing thé giri’s sto- 
ry, he proffered his protection, remarking that 
he thought the old hag would not come to the 
scratch in time, and left her to meditate how 
far the “evening’s amusement would bear the 
morning’s reflection.”—Carlisle Jour. 


PANTHER Hunvt.—A few weeks since, Mr. 


lof fanthers in his neighborhood. 
‘in pursuit, and soon came up with them.— 
However extraordinary it may seem to some 
of our readers, who think it astonishing to 
|kill a score of tom-tits per day, Mr. Vieit 
destroved three of these ferocious animals in 
the space of half an hour, with no other com- 
panion than his rifle. He received 12 dollars 
for each scalp, making the whole 36 dollars, 
which is a pretty good half hour’s work for a 
hunter of the Pocono.—Penn. Argus, 

SONG OF EMIGRATION, 


| There was heard a song on the chi 


ning sea, 
A mingled breathing of gricf and glee, 
Man’s voice, unbr ke n by si hs, wus there, 


Filling with triumph the sunny air; 
|} Of fresh ereen Iands, of pasture new 
t sane, while the bark thr ihe Ssarges flew. 
But ever and anon 
A mermur of farewell 
Told by its plaintive tone, 
That from woman’s lip it fell. 


** Away, away o’er the foaming main 
—This was the free and joyful su 
j "Phere are clearer skies than ou 
We will shape our course by ah 


There are plain Wii 


{ And whose wealth is all for the ti st.”? 
**Butalas! that we should 
Sane the farewell votces th ny, 
i the h Is men id low, 
By the brook and in th len.”? 
“We will rear new homes, under wees that glow 
Asif gems were the fruitage of every bough 
O’er our white wails we will train the vine, 
And sit in its shadow at day s decline, 
Aud w teh our h rds, ; thes ! inge at will 
Vhrouch the great savannas, all bright and still.’ 
w for that sweet shade 
Of the flowcri: Ore hard trees, 
Where first our chil n play a 
Micst the birds and hon 5 bees!” 
Ast the ebuack th 
And } ids hearth at night | 
| ‘ | ch tower 
h i ht i, 
A | h 1 rd rele nm — 
‘We will give the name of our fearless race 
To each bright river whose course we trace: 
We will leave our memory with mounts and floods, | 
And the path of our daring in boundiess weods, 
And our works unto many a lake’s green shore, 


Where the Indian graves lay alone before!” 


| 

But who will teach the flows 
Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours? } 
—Home, home, and friends, farewell } 


John Vieit, living on the Pocono Mountains | 
Northampton county, discovered the tracé! 
He started | 


In publishing an acrostic, we wash our hands of all 
consequences, for we are ** mere lookers on in Venice,” 
and leave them to be borne by the author. As he ob- 
serves, ‘*elegance is saerifiecd, in many instances, for 
a single letter: which, however, may be overlooked 
by the person in question.”? Who the person in ques- 
tion may be, we know not, nor can we imagine: as the 
author has taken the pains to suppress even the post- 
mark, and every thing in the shape of date. ‘Twenty- 


| five cents postage is too much to lose—so we insert it, 
| as requested. 
FOR THE ARIEL. 

| AN ACROSTIG. 

Let some kind angel guard me while T tell, 
Unmingled virtues, that in friendship dwell; 
Cheerful and free, her favours she imparts, 
Yielding to faithful, spurning weacherous hearts. 
To soothe the anguish of the wounded breast, 
Andealm the tumults of the heart distress’d; 
Lighten our woes, and cheer the path of gloom, 
Belongs to friendship’s never tading bloom. 

Of all the joys that on this life attend, 

The most endearing is a faithful friend. 

Hail, blissful Friendship! long I sought thy smiles, 
And sought in vain; for envy’s treach’rous wiles 
Rival’d my seareh. But when thy form appear’d 
Replete with kindness, and by worth endear’d, 

1 sought thy magic favor to obtain, : 
Sceured thy smiles, nor found my toil in vain. 


PsaLm SInGING.—Many years ago, in “old 
Continental times,’? an obscure parish, in the 
corner of the town of W , in Connecti- 
cut, set about the erection of a house of pub- 
lic worship. As not unfrequently occurs on 
such occasions, a disagreement took place 
about the location cf the house; which, after 
the frame was raised, grew to such a height, 
ithat the work was stopped; and the uncover- 
‘ed frame stood for years exposed to the ele- 
iments, until it literally tumbled down. An 
attempt was then made to rebuild the house— 
anew frame was provided for the purpose 
—and the ‘‘society” gathered together for 
the raising. Among those present was the 
late Dr. Lemucl Hopkins, of witty memory, 
(then a boy) t ther with his father, the cler- 
igyman of the a joining parish. 

As was customary in those times, it was pro- 
yosed to have prayers and singing before the 
‘raising commenced; but there was no Psalm 
Book there. —Young Hopkins, however, sug- 
leested that he could remember a Psalm, and 


| 
| 


Was acct nely requested to give It out, In 
the cld way, by ‘‘iining it. He therefore 
| n— 
“Except the I ord doth build the house, 
| build rs work it. 
| These being duly sung to the good old tune 
lof Mear—he continued— 
! } pt the I da th finish it, 
ly tumatsd ( in 
. . 
\NECDOTE.—Cardinal Richelicu one day 
tid to M. de Lort, a celebrated physician, “1 
~ 
im erevheaded, yet my beard is black. Your 
| head is black, yet your beard is grev; can you 
+ Slee 
iccount for thie appearances, doctor? lua- 
sily, iced = hey proceed from 
ie labor of the parts. Yourem- 
‘ ing have lab rd, and so have 
EcLipsk OF TUE MOON.—On Saturday af- 
tern env G 
i 
\ , lookn ‘ 
I i 4 or the! t 
\ it, peare lito bea 
Linge phenom non 
with the t attention for some time, sne 
very ly ¢ ned in a sympa- 
thisna tonce-——*Ah! poor thing, poor thing 
hat pain ist b [= 
Slan le rers are s that ip over a man’s 
rood parts to elt only upon his nose.—Hy uf Life. 
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_ A-writer in the New-York Spectator feel- 
ingly pictures the claims of the surviving Sol- 
dicrs of the Revolution, on the Justice ot their 
country.—He thus concludes an essay :—— 
‘Phe time-worn veteran of the Revolution 
is ever an honoured man. War formed his 
character and manners—or perhaps he came 
of some ancient and generous stock, and re- 
ceived his principles with his sword, as his 
birthright from his ancestors. He is perhaps 
a profound scholar, wise and sagacious, fit to 
serve his country in the councils of her assem- 
bled sages. I love to look on such a man; to 
see, while his body wears, his mind still ac- 
tive; to observe the unaffected dignity of his 


and his unblenched eye; to see him, if some- 
times, his limbs fail from weariness, raliying 
his strength with his recollection, and moving 
free and firm as he resumes the military step 
of his youth. J love to receive trom his lips 
the treasured lessons of his experience; the 
pure morality that flows from his heart:—to 
put to sleep his over vigilant modesty, and ob- 
tain from him the incidents of the times and 
the menthat are gone. Soon—soon must we 
part with these ancient warriors—soon no- 
thing will be left of them on earth but that 
fame to which they were so early consecrated. 
They will not too nicely scan the motives 
of those that denied them justice, and though 
they may depart in midst of privations and 
neglect, their last aspirations will be for their 
country.—How will our hearts then reproach 
1s at instances of individual indifference or 
national neglect. How mingled the emotions 
with which we shal! see separated from us 


| 
| 


manners; his upright form; his hoary locks | 


{ 


A humorous fellow, a carpenter, being sub- | ** Sir,” says the dandy, “*I must beg Sanve 
pened as a witness on atrial of assault. QOne'to tell you, that you have made very many 
of the counsel, who was very much given to, insolent speeches during dinner; and, sir, if ] 
browbeat the evidence, asked him wiiat dis-| have any repetition of your insolence, I shalt 
jtance he was from the parties, when he saw | place my thumb and finger on each side of 
ithe detendant striking the plaintiff? The car-| your nose and makea parenthesis of it.” «4 
penter answered, ‘‘just four feet five inches | parenthesis! shall you?” says the old man— 
and a half.” ‘*Prythee fellow,” said the | ** then I shall put my fist in your face, and 
/counsel ** how is it possible you can be so ve-| make a full stop.” ~ a 
|ty exact as to the distance?” ** Why to tell | 
ithe truth,” said the carpenter, “I thought 
perhaps some fool or other might ask me, and 
so I measured it.”’ 


_ Old Baily wit—A man was tried for steal- 
ing a pair of boots from a shop door in Hol- 
burn, with which he ranaway. In the course 
a |of examination the Judge asked a witness who 

Phe Boston Bulletin contains the following: | had pursued and scized the prisoner—** What 
Should any one doubt the fact, that the pco- | did he say when you caught him?” Wir- 
| ple of the | nited States are the most learn- | ness—**My Lord, he said that he took the 
ed, enlightened and classical people under | boots in joke.” —Judge—*‘And pray how far 
heaven, let them peruse the effusions that are} did he carry the joke??? Witness— ‘About 


daily emanating trom our political presses. |40 yards, please your Lordship.” 
Apollo and his handmaids, that were wont in 
—— time to capef about on the summit of | AN OLIO. 

1e Phocian mount, treading on flowers breath- | Me sda 
ing fragrance, and conversing with gods, have Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
‘now become mere scullions and scavengers | Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 
in the service of Adams and Jackson: ex-gra- | 
|dia—an ** Adams man” says:— | Great mex.—Going into the company of great men 


Had General Jackson New Orleans lost, 

The Presidential path he’d never cross‘d! 
To which a Jackson responds, 

If Henry Clay had died at Ghent, 

Would Adams have been President? 


{ 
Copy of a sign lately ereeted over the door of a pub- 
house in Carrick-on-Suir:— 
All are weleome this way who passes, 
y Men, Women, Horses, Cows and Asses! 

Most sublime counlets!—equal to the mag- | Fie that 
nificent maxim of Monsieur Jean Lenoir, the |, QUARREtS.—Tle that blows the coals in quarrels he 


; has nothing to do with, hasno right to complain if the 
celebrated reformer—who declares, that | sparks fly in his tace.—Present for an Apprentice. 

First, to make men think at all, 


Is, of all things, the prin-ci-pal. Quarrels do not last long when the fault is but on 


one side.—Rochefoucault’s Maxims. 


forever our long tried friends of the patriot 
age—to find that there are no more of the) 
partakers of those memorable events to com- | 
municate their details, and that henceforth | 
we must draw them from the cold pages of; 
history, or the uncertain recollection of tra- | 
dition. 


Cuinesk Paper.—This paper, of which 


Or the rhyme of the Kentucky songster 


Come all ye bold Kentuckians I'd have you for to know, 
That for to fight the enemy, we’re going for to go! 


ANGER, 


Anger is like 
A full hothorse, who being allow’d his way 
Self mettle tires him. hak: ‘e, 
HOW TO EVADE PROOF. Self m Shakspeare 
An Irishman, eharged with a erime, 
Was told it would be brought home to him: 
‘© No, no,” quoth Pat, ‘it shan’t this time— 
Vl keep away from home—and do ’em.” 


Arurist.—An Athiest is the most vain pretender to 
reasonin the world. The whole strength of Atheism 
| consists in contradicting the Universal. 


From Str Tuomas More. 
If evils come not, then our fears are vain, 


s> much use is now made in Europe, chiefly | Deny every thing, and insist ufion proof.—| 
for copper-pl ite impressions, 4s distinguished | Lawyer Acmoody figured at the bar in Essex | 
by its homogeneous texture, its smooth and |county, Massachusetts, something like a_half 


And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 


EPIGRAM. 


silky surface, its softness and extreme fine-| 
ness. Itis sold in very large sheets, some of | 
which are four or five yards long, and a yard | 
wide. ‘Phe Chinese tabricate their paper | 
from different materials. In the province of | 
Tscheun, it is made of hempen rags, like | 
the paper of Europe; that of Fo-Kiew, 


that of the northern provinces, of the inner 
bark of a tree called kutschu, which is only | 
the paper mulberry (moras papyiffero.) It | 
is this paper which is most commonly employ- 
edin China. They resort to chemical sol- 
vents, and especially the ley of ashes, to 
bring it toa soft pulp or paste; andthey make 
use of rice-water and other infusions to render 
it properly consistent. 


« 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


A few days ago, a rather unusual sight pre- 
sented itself at Kirby Stephen, in England. 
The landlady of a public house was seen run- 
ng after a man in the street; the people 
flocked to them; and the person pursued not 
chosing to be impeded in his progress by the 
curiosity of the public, cried out, ‘* Make 
way! make way! it’s a race fora shilling!” 


5 
So indeed it was,the man had drunk two quarts 
of beer, and not finding it convenient to pay 
for it, he thought it best to bolt; so that they 
were literally running, the one to receive and 
the other to avoid paying a shilling. 


made of the young shoots of the bamboo;— | 6¢ a lawver’s practice, of great consequence, | Art of Thinking, p- 241. 


jthat I have never mentioned.?? ‘What is 


; rep 


| 
| 


century ago. He had a student named Var- | When death puts ont our flame, the snuff will tell, 
num, who having just completed his studies, lf we were Wax or tallow by the smell. 

was journeying to a distant tewn in company | Jfe that loves God, thinks himself blest in the oppor- 
with his master. Acmoody, on his way, ob- tunity of doing work, as well as in receiving wages. 
served to nan seen Varnum, you have; »..6.—To hespeak praise is forever to be disap- 
now been with me three years, and finished pointed of it; to fear it is to deserve it, and to tarn one’s 
ur studies; but there is one important part) hack upon, is to be sure to have it follow.—Crousat’s 


PAIN. 

“© 7] will tell it,”?, Who without pain’s advice would e’re be good, 

but would be good in vain. 
Night 1 houghts. 


that?’ inquired the student, i 
lied Acmoody, ** provided you will pay Who without death, 
expenses at the next tavern.” The student 

lazreed; and Acmoody imparted the maxim 
iat the head of this article. —The supper, &c. 
were procured; and on preparing to set off Yet you cannot wipe 
from the tavern, Acmoody reminded Varnum 
that he had engaged to pay the bill. —** J de- 

ny every thing and insist ufion proof,” re- 
torted Varnum. The joke was so gooj, that Misrorruses.—I never knew any man in my life 
Acmoody concluded it best to pay the bill. who could not bear another’s misfortunes perfectly like 
himself. _a christian. — Swift. 


There is no sufficient court of judicature against the 
venom of slander, for though you punish the author 
off the calumny. 


Howenr.—Alexander the Great had so much venera- 
tion for Homer that he always laid his Hiads under bis 
pillow when he went to bed.— The Courtier, p. 74. 


A 


Farevnsure.—Plato savs— hed rather have one 
New system of Punctuation.—At a dinner eood friend than all the delights and treasures of Da- 
table a short time since, one of those non-! ius; and Cicero, “that neither water, fire, nor the 
descripts called a Dandy, was seated at the | air we breathe are more necessary to us than triene- 
top, and an honest, plain dealing farmer ship.” The writings of 
the bottom. During dinner time, a of the highest 
“pag 2 affectedly polite speeches were mace | human endowment.” Bias said ‘that man had se- 
by the beau, anda great many coarse ones by | wired the ereatest good of life who had chosen a worthy 
the farmer. When cheese was introduced, | fiend.” Zeno being asked what isa friend, answered 
the fop, in an affected!y mincing tone, asked |he is another I. 
the company whether they preferred thez ited The Jews tell us that during the sojournment in 
or impure? On asking the farmer this ques- | paradise, heaven sent down twelve baskets of Talk, 
tion, the old man replied—** Hang your fure | and while Adam was eating three of them, Eve anateh- 
orimpure, give me some of the musty,’ | ed up the other nine. 
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